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ABSTRACT 

This guidebook explains the concept of nongraded 
primary education and offers examples of successful programs. The 
first section describes the nongraded primary, which is characterized 
by developmental ly appropriate curricula for primary age children, a 
heterogeneous coimnunity of learners as related to age and ability, 
support for continuous learning, a coiomitment to honoring the 
development of the whole child, and active student involvement. 
Proponents of the nongraded primary believe that it provides an 
opportunity for children to succeed rather than fail, enhances 
cooperation, and increases levels of community support. The second 
section outlines the changing roles of teachers, principals, central 
office staff, superintendents, local boards of education, parents, 
and school and community groups. Suggestions are offered for 
successful multiage classrooms, as well as teaching strategies for 
mixed-age grouping and steps for organizing the transition from a 
traditional to a nongraded program. Sidebars that offer educators* 
perspectives and other supplementary materials and a glossary of 
terms are included. (LMI) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made * 

* from the original document. 
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Walk into a nongraded primary classroom 
and one of the first things you'll notice is 
its physical appearance. Instead of rows of 
desks permanently facing one direction, five- and six- 
year-olds work at learning centers scs.ttered around the 
room. There are tables holding math, science, and art mate- 
rials. In one comer is a sand table with plastic toys for pre- 
tend play and in another comer a cozy, carpeted library 
with bean-bag chairs and lots of books. 

Materials are geared towaid hands-on teaming. Children 
pull out geometric puzzles, playing cards, and counting 
equipment from shelves lining the rc^m. Included are plas- 
tic chain links: squares, triangles, circles, pyramids, ovals. 
The older children begin linking pieces together, while 
younger children begin counting and measuring, just as they 
had seen their older classmates doing earlier in the weetc. 
Flexible grouping is a key element in the nongraded class- 
room— at different times students work by themselves, in 
pairs, and in large and small groups. Children contribute to 
group projects according to their skill level 

A short while later, students in the class prepare for story 
time They put up their counting equipment and circle their 
teacher who holds a big book. Children recite the story's 
whimsical lines along with her, obviously enjoying one of 
their favorite tales. Uter, children eagerly volunteer to act 
out the various parts in the stor>^ There isn't a bored expres- 
sion in the room. 

With few exceptions, the children's teacher has tremen- 
dous latitude— from how the minutes of the day are 
arranged to whether it is a formal or informal encounter 
with students, from the methods of informal evaluation to 
the use of materials. 

This is not the way most people remember reading, writ- 
ing, and math. Programs are designed to fit the child, 
instead of making the child fit the school. Such "develop- 
mentally appropriate practice" has gained broad recognition 
in early elementary education. 

The nongraded classroom is "one strategy to implement 
developmentally appropriate primary grades curricula," says 
Susan Bredecamp, director of professional development for 
the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children. 
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WHAT IS A NONCRADED PRI/AARY? 



What IS the most effective way to educate young children? mether or not the nongraded 
pnmary is the answer, this publication is meant to stimulate discussion on this vital topic 
among educators, parents, and the community. The Nongraded Primcay... Making Schook 
Fit Children explains the concept of nongraded primary education and provides insights 
from education leaders, along with examples of successful programs. 

The concept of a nongraded primary is not new. In practice, it is an umbrella term and 
Its names are as varied as the school districts that have tried it: multiage grouping, multi- 
age classes mixed-age grouping, ungraded primary, family grouping, heterogeneous group- 
ing, vertical grouping, and primary school nongraded. 



THE NONGRADED MOVEMENT 

Nongraded classrooms, researchers point out, date back to the "one^room school" that was 
the norm up until the 19th century or much later in some communities, where children of 
difrerent ages learned together. 

PrOCRESS AT AN INDIVIDUAL RATE. 

In simplest terms, the nongraded schools model allows pupils to advance from one 
concept/skill level to the next as they are ready, regardless of age or grade. Such a plan 
embraces the kindergarten program plus what are normally the first three grades of the 
elementary school. 

Those unfamiliar with the term "nongraded" often think it refers to the practice of not 
giving letter grades. Author Joan Gaustad, in her article "Making the Transition from 
Graded to Nongraded Primary Education," explains that a nongraded primary is much 
broader than this assumption. She defines nongraded education as the "practice of teach- 
ing children of different ages and ability levels together, without dividing the curriculum 
into steps labeled by grade designations." 

Rather than passing or failing at the end of the year, children progress through the cur- 
riculum at their own individual rates. The use of letter grades is often replaced by different 
types of assessment, such as collections of student work, demonstrations, and descriptive 
reports. 

A TIMELY IDEA. 

Regardless of its name, the nongraded primary has become a key element in educational 
reforms being enacted across the nation. As state education policymakers begin to rely 
less on standardized tests and to address the fact that children learn at different rates, the 
issue of nongraded classrooms is being revisited, says Chris Pipho of the Education 
Commission of the States. 

John I. Goodlad and Roberr H. Anderson, authors of the book, The Nongraded 
Elementary School, cite 1970$ research showing that standardized achievement test com- 
parisons "tend to favor" nongraded programs, and that students in those programs may 
have improved chances of good mental health and positive school attiOides. They suggest 
the nongraded model is "particularly beneficial" for minorities, boys, underachievers, and 
low-income pupils. 



ABOLISH TRADITIONAL GRADES, 
SAY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 

Traditional grade levels in the first five years of school should be abolished, 
said a 1990 survey of elementary school principals. , , , , 

Two-thirds of principals believe abolishing traditional grade levels would 
be advantageous to restnicturing elementary education, said the survey by 
the National Association of Elementary School Principals. 

The survey also found that the principals believe all-day kindergarten, 
smaller classes, and a longer academic year are among die ways pnncipals 
could restructuxe services in the first five years of school. 

One-third of the principals surveyed said they would rather expand the 
curriculum to help children develop emotional and social skills. Principals 
also would like to give teachers flexibility to organize their school day and 
set aside more time for outside tutoring, the survey said. 

Source: Eduamm USA, April 16, 1990 



THE BOTTOM LINE FOR CHILDREN 

The major belief behind the nongraded primary is that it can improve the teaching and 
learning environment for students to enhance student achievement. In short, mounting 
evidence shows that the nongraded primary can have the following benefits: 

O An opportunity for children to succeed rather than tail; , , , j 

D Enhanced cooperation and reduced conflict among staff, parents, and schot^s; and 
O Increased levels of community support and confidence in the schools. 

In the words of Linda Hargan of the Kentucky Department of Education: 
"I really think the nongraded primary school is going to let us put in place a lot of 
things we already know are the best things for children, but that the system has pre- 
cluded us from being able to implement effectively...lt is really a vote of confidence for 
the children. It says that children can leamif we give them the opportunity and appro- 
priate instniction and an environment in which they feel good about themselves-they 
will learn and they will thrive." 

^Sd'Hombeck^one of the developers of the Kentucky Education Reform Act, which 
established a nongraded program statewide, believes educato^ are tina ly realizing the cur- 
rent rigid stnicture of most schools has added to situations where children are labeled as 
"failures" because they have not achieved a certain standard at a certain time. 

"One of the reasons 1 recommended it |a nongraded primary] in Kentucky," Hombeck 
says "is that there's a lot of evidence that for kids to fail in kindergarten or first grade 
hi devastating consequences to it. TTiat hooks back to the developmental issue-it you 
don't have a first grade, you can't fail it!" 



In Kentucky, prekindergarten through third grade "was wiped out" in the education 
reform plan, "Frankly, there was no particular reason that it needs to stop at third grade. 
My reason? I didn't want to overdo it," HomiDeck says. " Secondly, the developmental 
variation is greater in the younger years." 

The Testinc Controversy. 

Hombeck says when previous nongraded primary efforts were taking place in the 1960s, 
the emphasis on outcomes "was about nonexistent." So, he adds, there were no real goals ' 
or accountability. Schools, he says, must establish outcomes and have good assessment 
instruments— which to Hombeck does not mean standardized tests. 

Like many education groups today, Hombeck believes standardized tests have no posi- 
tive, direct usefulness in guiding instruction, and that their indirect influence— implicitly 
laying down goals and standards — disrupts or blocks teaching. 

"The key is establishing those standards," Hombeck says. "To use Kentucky as an exam- 
ple, we established the points of accountability at the fourth-grade level— what kids ought 
to know and be able to do at the fourth grade. That established the standard at which 
teachers can determine what kids ought to know and be able to do at an age between eight 
and 10 and move on." 



CONCERNS ABOUTTHE NONGRADED PRIMARY 

Although the concept cf nongraded primary education is gaining 
momentum across the country, many educators and parents still have 
important questions about the movement. Here are some of their most 
common concerns: 

O Instruction in the nongraded primai7 is a dramatic departure from the 
status quo, which some educators may find threatening. Teachers who 
are not trained to work with different ages at once initially may resist the 
nongraded movement. 

O Discipline in a nongraded classroom is a potential problem, despite the 
theory that mixed-age grouping fosters good discipline because older 
children take on roles as leaders and models for the younger ones. 

O America's textbook publishing system serves mainly single-grade class- 
rooms and impedes the transition to nongraded education. In the "scope 
and sequence" models of the last decade, children at every grade level 
trained in carefully delineated subject areas before they moved on to the 
next grade. 

O G^mbining older and younger children in the same classes will make 
older children appear "slow." Also, teachers of mixed-age groups some- 
times provide fewer challenges for older children. On the other hand, a 
perceived gap between the work of older and younger children may 
frustrate younger students. 
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BOYER SEES BENEFIT IN NON6RADED PRIA%ARY 

In 1986, Ernest L Boyer, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and one of the nation's most respected etluca- 
tion leaders, first prc^HDsed the concept of the Basic School— a nongraded 
program for chUdrcn duough the fourth grade. 

The Basic School, he suggested, would focus on teaching some basic skills 
(language and computing), have no rigid grade levels, encourage individual 
instruction, and limit class size to 15 students per teacher. 

In an interview, Boyer discussed d\e resurgence of interest in the non- 
graded primary program today and die apparent mistmst by some teachers 
of the whole idea of mixed-age grouping in early childhood classrooms. 

"It has been my observation that educators seem to exhaust diemselves 
over issues such as phonics versus nonphonics, nongraded versus grad^, 
and so fordi," Boyer says, "my we seem always to organize our 'cnisades 
around dtese ideologies of *good' and *bad' is not clear. What's really at 
stake here, in my opinion, is the larger question of what are die best ways to 
group students to make dieir learning most effective? In odier words, 
groining ihat fits the education program." 

Boyer doesn't deny diat, at times, studonts may be grouped by age for ^ 
administrative purposes, such as recordkeeping. "Let's get on with diat, he 
says, "but once organized, to say that's die only way students can learn is 

simply nonsense." . t> o 

"Children should not be kept chronologically firozen, Boyer says. He 
decries die increasing segregation of society today into age gnx ps. *Tiiere 
arc diree-year-olds in day-care centers, five-yearK)lds in kindergarten, col- 
lege students isolated and alone, oHer people in retirement villages. 

"Children arc locked in a prison of their own birthday and arc not 
allowed die richr,ess they deserve. To have first and fourdi graders working 
togedier in certain projects benefits bodi. Older children need to teach 
younger children. Younger children can be inspired by older ones^ 1 thuik 
diere is great advantage in grouping children for learning diat cuts across 

age and ethnicities and abilities." 
Boyer sees parents as active partners and supporters of die nongraded 

classroom if educators are willing to offer them a rational explanation and 
"not a new religion we are going to start to worship." 

The school, teachers, and parents have to understand that we are going 
to be grouping children in different ways," he says. "Parents will widerstand 
that diis makes sense. They understand how at home it is to die family s 
advantage to work togedier on some projects. Some goals can be accom- 
plished more effectively dian odieis. Their support will be established by 
the power of our arguments and the persuasion of our convictions. The 
classroom should be astaging ground for action." , , 

And what docs the nongraded primary mean for teachers? Iwoulddiink 
diey would be joyftil and endiusiastic," Boyer says. "It adds richne55 ^d 
empowennent for teachers. Radier dian a direat, it's an opportunity for 
freedom." 



Boyer said teachers will be able to involve students of different ages and 
wodc collaboratively widi other teachers "radier than having the burden of 
staying in the same classroom all day and working alone " The way some 
schook are structured today, there is no way for teachers to do anything but 
meet with the kids in the classroom, Boyer says. Teachers must be allowed 
time not oiUy to do their own class preparation, but to work with colleagues 
on the school's vision. I. the nongraded setting, teachers will come to be 
less isolated and team up with other teachers to share ideas and resources 
about the most developmentally appropriate methods. 



"ALTHOUOH HUAAANS are not usually 80RN IN LITrERS, WE SEEM TO 
INSIST THAT THEY BE EDUCATED IN THEAV." 

—The Case for Mixed-Ace Groupinc in Early Education, 
Lilian G. Katz, Demctra Evancelou, and jEANtm Alu^ Haihman 



BELIEFS ABOUTTHE NONCRADED PRIAAARY 

The nongraded movement is not associated with any particular type of school system. 
Instead, school, district, and state initiatives across die country share a number of common 
beliefs: 

^ The nongraded primary frees children from an arbitrary timeframe. Children grow 
and develop at different rates in their early years. In the nongraded primary, 
teachers do not arbin^rily make a determination about whether students are ahead 
or behind when they are five, six, or seven years old. 

Z> Children can work with other children who are at various levels. In doing so, they 
learn a great deal through social interaction. The classioom becomes a laboratory 
for learning. >X^ether the child is the brightest or slowest, he or she can operate at 
his or her own level in a group. 

D Teachers change from hoing a transmitter of knowledge to a more active role of 
si»pporter, guide, and facilitator of children's learning. Teachers can see the natural 
streagths of a child and develop those strengths, rather than seeing the child as 
something to be "fixed." 

O Teachers are able to work together to make sure that learning takes place. Children 
can have the same teacher or teaching team for more than one year. Tliis approach 
allows teachers to use what they have learned about a child in the first year for 
planning learning experiences the next year. 

O Parent-teacher communication is enhanced. The nongraded primary recognires the 
immediate and important relationship between parents and teachers in the 
education of an individual child and the quality of education the child receives. 
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D The educational opportunity for all children, including those from poor arid minority 
families, is improved. For example, many districts use readiness tests that dispropor- 
tionately identify minority and poor children as being "unready for school. In the 
nongraded setting, schooU do not exclude young children on the basis ot tests— 
particularly poor children who have the most to gain from early educational 
opportunities. 



TRADITIONAL PRIMARY CLASSROOM 
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CHARACTERiSTiCS OF THE NONCRADED PRIA\ARY 

A nongraded primary 15: 
O Developmentally appropriate curricula for primary age children. 
O A heterogeneous community of learners as related to age and ability. 
O Supportive of continuous learning, 

O Committed to honoring the development of the whole child, 

O Conducive to active student involvement— hands-on activities, class- 
room discussions and projects, concrete experienccc related to 
real life examples, discovery, and student- initiated learning. 

O A teacher operating as the classroom facilitator— modeling, 
monitoring, observing, and giving guided instruction. 

O An emphasis on the process of learning, 

O A provider ot an integrated cunriculum across many subject areas so 

that children learn concepts and processes ia a meaningful context. 
O Free of rigid instructional stmctures that impede learning, such as 

fixed ability grouping, grade levels, retention, and promotion, 
O Evaluated continuously using multiple data sources such as portfolios, 

anecdotal records, and samples of student work, as well as formal 

evaluation measures. 

A nongraded primary is not: 

O An excuse for using the "back-to-basics" movement to nanrow the 
cunriculum and adopt instructional approaches that are incompatible 

^ with cunrent knowledge about how young children learn and develop. 

O Based on rigid ability groups or age/grade groupings. 

O A static, lock-step learning system with little regard for a child's 
interest or motivation to move vertically (advancmg upward into a 
higher grade level) and horizontally as he or she is interested in new 
knowledge. 

O An emphasis on learning based solely on the intellectual domain 

defined as discrete, technical, academic skills, 
O Work time where children are expected to work silently and alone on 

worksheets or with teacher-directed groups where a lecture or "Round 

Robin" reading in a circle occurs. 
O The teacher at the front of the room all day as the "sage on the stage," 
O An isolated learning of subjects with worksheets to support teaching 

and little relationship of concepts among subject areas, with the day 

divided into individual time segments for each subject area, and 

learning not seen as a part of the whole. 
O A system that considers grades are the motivator for children to do 

work. 

Siiurcc; Nancy B.^rkcr. Viclccv'HcroU. Wixcd-Ai^c Clasa hformamn, Carrol It on -F.irmcn> 
Branch Independent Schcwl Distncr. Texas. 
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CHAN6E IN THE NONCRADED PRIMARY 



CHANOINC ROLES 

The move to any school-level model calls for everyone involved in the education enter- 
prise to examine traditional roles and. in some cases, to adopt new roles. Although every- 
one will have a different contribution to make in a nongraded primary Program, all ettorts 
should be focused on the ultimate goal of improving education for young children. 

Good planning suggests the importance of defining each person s role m the beginning. 
Positive change is more likely to occur when all the significant players align their efforts 
around a common agenda. 

Thrnongraded organization implies that learning begins where the child is and moves 
forward as the child is able. This progress occurs in the classroom, where the teacher con- 
tinuously adjusts the learning environment to meet the iridividual learning needs of each 
child. Teachers, therefore, are the foundation upon which a successful nongraded primary 

" For many teachers, the transition to a nongraded program will require specialized train- 
ing and additional study. Yet. these increased responsibilities will provide teachers with 
an opportunity to expand their professionalism. In a traditional school, teachers, parents, 
and the public relied on test scores and rigid criteria to pinpoint how well children, and 
thereby teachers, were doing. In the nongraded primary- movement, on the other hand^ 
teachers must work even harder to define what achievement and performance mean, both 
for themselves and for children. 

'^inle principal is central to school improvement. In the nongraded school setting, the 
principal is the education leader-a person who is truly accountable for what takes place 
in the school. He or she should have confidence in the staff and f^ee them of unnecessary 
pressures so that they can carry out their responsibilities. The principal sets the tone for 
the school and approaches change enthusiastically. i ,u „ 

However, the principal is careful not to threaten teachers' security, but to make them 
feel they are part of a larger school and community team dedicated to helping children 
learn. "Nongraded must be his or her [the principal's] way of life, wntes Lee I. Smith m 
the book. Teaching in a Nongraded School. 

Central Office Staff. j a a ^ -ru^w 

Central office staff also are important contributors to the nongraded effort. 1 heir 
attitude and the quality of assistance they provide will have a great influence on the 

^'Cenmlsraff members can work with teachers in staff training activities to help them 
develop the skills they will need to work in this new arena. For example, curriculum 
specialists could show teachers how to integrate subjects and teach multiple levels^ 

The central office staff can help develop a shared missiori for the new program through- 
out the school system. They also play a part m building understanding through ralks and 
visits in the community. ^ ^ 
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SUPERIKHNDENTS. 

Research on school improvement and organizational change suggests that it doesn't 
happen without strong leadership and support. The school district's chief executive offi- 
cer — the superintendent — lead^ the way. 

One of the firt things the superintendent can do is involve central office staff in the 
transition to and implementation of a nongraded primary program. Research reports and 
other matenals on developmentally appropriate education should be available to staff 
members. Teachers and administrators from c:her districts working with the nongraded 
prirnary can be brought in as resources. Educators also can gain firsthand experience by 
visitmg other districts involved in nongraded education to observe and ask questions. 
Staff members that are informed and actively involved are more likely to support and help 
"sell" a nongraded program in their home district. 

The superintendent also should meet with parents to discuss the potential benefits o^ 
nongraded education. A 1990-91 study of 10 established nongraded programs, cospon^ 
sored by the Kentucky Education Association and the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 
found lack of parent and teacher understanding of the nongraded primary concept" was 
most frequently reported as the biggest obstacle to overcome in establishing nongraded 
programs. 

As the leader of a school system, a superintendent who is building support for :\ non- 
graded primary should "live, breathe, walk, and ralk it." If the superintendent is excited 
aborr a nongraded primary and its potential for improving education, his or her 
enthusiasm will spread to others. 

Local Boards of Education. 

A key to the success of the nongraded primary is local board support. Without their 
endorsement, enthusiasm, patience, and willingness to allow schools to succeed, the initia- 
tive will not work. The school board's primary duties will be to agree on appropriate goak 
and policy, monitor progress, allocate resources, work collaboratively with the superinten- 
dent, and serv'e as a decision-maker of last resort. 

Along with the superintendent, the school board supports efforts to inform the commu^ 
nity about nongraded education. And most important, board members must provide the 
necessary financial support for teacher training, equipping classrooms, and other needs. 

Parents. 

Because the nongraded primary emphasizes the developmental process of their children, 
parents become even more active partners in the nongraded primary. In fact, parents will ' 
likely be asked to accept an even greater role in helping their students learn. How? Some 
will reinforce at home what their children are learning in school. Some will get directly 
involved in classroom activities. Others will do both. 

While most parents are pressed for time, they still want to have a voice in their chil- 
dren's education. Their willingness to be part of the school's education team will help 
teachers become even more effective. When teachers and parents regularly share informa- 
tion, students get an even better education. 

Lynn Goya, a parent at Jarabek Elementai7 in the San Diego City Schools served on a 
task force appointed after the board of education requested that work begin on a non- 
graded primary program leading to student success. 

"Perhaps nothing is more essential to improving children's education than the increased 
awareness and participation of the family and the community," Goya says. "The schools 
cannot and should not try to be an atlas where the whole burden ot raising the next gener- 
ation falls on the educator s shoulders. We must reestablish children as a national priority 
bv insisting on establishing the value a student places on education. Without the 
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excitement of learning and the desire to excel, no student, no matter how bright or fortu- 
nate, will succeed. , , , , , , , 

"The issues, then, are how to get the family involved, at what leve . and how to manage 
that involvement mosi effectively....Parents need to be involved at all levels, from volun- 
teering in the classroom to working with the teacher to establishing goals and directions 
for their own children; to participating in the decision-making process at the schools and 
at the district level; to raising supplemental funds; to working within the political process 
to ensure education's fair share of resources." 

School AND CoMMUNi-nr Croups. a. 

Everyone can play a key role in nongraded education. School groups ranging from the 
PTA and other parent organizations to community and school committees can make con- 
tributions on behalf of young children. . , . 1 ^„lc 

Businesses might "adopt" schools in order to provide volunteers who serve as role models 
for children. C.v.c and religious organizations could set special dates and programs to 
focus on education or to provide services such as reading or tutoring students, bti 11 other 
organizations could work with teachers in taking the classroom to the community by spon- 
soring field trips. In turn, all these activities can enhance student achievement. 



PRINCIPLES TO CONSIDER IN PLANNING 
A NONCRADED PRIAAARY PROGRAM 

1. A child learns as a total person. Knowledge and skills must be 
learned through all areas... physical, social, emotional, and intellectual...to 
help children learn how to learn and to establish the foundation for contin- 
uous lifelong learning. 

2. Children grow through similar stages of development, but at 
different rates and in different styles. Every child is unique. Different 
levels of development and understanding affect every learning task. 
Children must be allowed to move at their own pace in acquiring skills. 
Most will learn these in their own time by the age of seven or eight. 

3. The way children feel about themselves and their sense of compe- 
tence in learning impacts every learning act. The way a child receives 
information may be as important to learning as the information received. 
Methods, climate, atmosphere, and teacher attitude all affect the child s 
self-esteem. 

4. Children learn best in active ways through interaction with the 
environment and with people. Teacher planning time is best spent prepar- 
ing the environment for active learning. As children interact with each 
other, with teachers, and with a variety of materials, they apply all types ot 
learning processes. 

5. Children leam-best when they aro Uught through an integrated cur- 
riculum that allows for pattem-building and selection of a wide variety of 
sensory data. Projects, learning centers, and real-life activities related to 
the interests of children promote learning of concepts and skills through 
application and meaningful practice. 
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6* Children cannot be given knowledge* They must construct it for 
themselves through continuous action in their environments. Knowledge 
is constructed as a pattern of mental representations. It can orJy be con- 
structed throu^ action on materials. Each child's construction of knowl- 
edge is personal and unique. No two children, therefore, come to know 
something in exactly the same ways. Playful activity is the natural method 
of learning for young children. 

7. Learning is a very social process. As children converse with others 
about interesting projects and ideas, they expand their language and think- 
ing. Through conversation about the happenings in their lives, children are 
encouraged to expand their abilities to communicate orally, as well as 
through reading and writing. 

8. Children learn the skilk of communication and expression when 
they are givert many opportunities to share their learning with others 
through a variety of forms* In a good language and literacy program, chiU 
dren are encouraged to expand all their comirtunication skills. 

9. Children learn math skills and processes when they are encouraged 
to explore, discover, and solve real mathematics problems through both 
spontaneous and planned activides* The math program in an elementary 
school should be designed to interest children in thinking and organizing 
experiences in mathematical ways, rather than to teach rote computation. 

10. Children learn best when the classroom enviroimient is or^^umed 
but flexible* and when developmentally appropriate tasks are encouraged. 

Disorganization, inappropriate expectations, and emphasis on paper-pencil 
activities can quickly lead to stress and related problems in young children. 

Source: Deic/opmg an Appropriaie Learning Envircmment for Children Five througfi Eig/u Years Old, 
Southern Association on Children Under Six. 



VEHICLES FOR CHANGE 

Successful nongraded primary programs, says education writer Joan Gaustad, share 
implementation and maintenance practices in many important areas, including: 

O Advance study and planning 
O Flexibility in implementation 
O Practical training tor teachers 
O Ongoing planning time 
O Informed and educated teachers and parents. 

Advance Study and Planning 

Teachers and parents need time consider nongrading and beci>me comfortable with it 
u'> help the pn^gram succeed. Tlie process of moving to a nongradcd program is not 
accon'inlished overnight. 

Advjmcc study and planning creates a time to share with colleagues at the schml any 
materials, notes, readings, and impressions of the nongradcd primary. Teachers and 
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parents need time to consider nongrading and become comfortable with it. The nongraded 
system forces a complete reevaluation of what the school is trying to accomplish. 

"It would be difficult to do it instantly" says Hombeck of the Kentucky Department 
of Education. "People need to work on it. understand it, think on it, discuss it, see other 
people participating in it. I chink, organized right, it ought to be warmly embraced by 
teachers." 

Flexibility in Implementation. 

In moving to the nongraded primary, the key word is flexibility. As Gaustad notes, 
"Adding a few new elements at a time generally works better than attempting to change 
the entire structure at once. Each new element should be evaluated and adjusted as pro- 
gram participants see how it works in practice, in their own unique circumstances.^ 

Susan Bredekamp of the National Association for the Education of Young Children 
believes, "It (a nongraded primary program] does need to be a step at a time. I thmk it 
shouldn't start necessarily with doing away with grades. It should start with looking at how 
we teach, how we assess, what our curriculum is, and what our expectations are...' 

Practical Training FOR Teachers. 

Teachers need time to train and share ideas about the ways they assist children and 
approach their teaching. While some teaching skills are effective in both single-grade and 
nongraded classrooms, different skills also are required. , , i i 

The Carrollton-Farmers Branch School District in Texas has provided teachers with 
training opportunities that are particularly supportive of a nongraded approach to educa- 
tion Training areas irclude cooperative learning and reading and writing processes. In 
addition to these specific training programs, teachers begin meeting regularly in the sum- 
mer They use study materials consisting of research syntheses, journal articles, and 
excerpts from current professional publications on such topics as aiisessment/evaluation, 
parent-teacher relations, motivation, and teaching sttategies. 

Oncoinc Planning Time. 

Experts agree that teaching in the nongraded primary requires more preparation time. 
This time should be part of the official schedule for teachers. 

In Tearhing in a Nongraded School Smith adds, "Teachers should do some long-range 
planning so that they can organize their thinking in relation to the broad units of work 
which are to be considered. A teacher should consider any purposes that the children 
might have and plan a program that will stimulate their interests and challenge their 
abilities." 

"As mPS ARE TAKEN TO BETTER PREPARE CHILDREN FOR SCHOOLS, 
WE MU^ ALSO BETTIR PREPARE SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN. ThIS IS ESPECIALLY 
IMPORTANT FOR YOUN6 CHILDREN. SCHOOLS MUST BE ABLE TO EDUCATE 
CHILDREN EFFECnVELY WHEN THEY ARRIVE ATTHE SCHOOLHOUSE DOOR, 
REGARDLESS OF VARIATIONS IN STUDENTS' IhTTERESTS, CAPACITIES, 
_ OR LEARNING STYLES." 



— America 2000, An Education Stratecy 
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SUCCESTIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL MULTIACE CLASSROOMS 

O Provide plenty of flexible space and divide it into functional areas or 

"learning centers/* 
Z> Supply a selection of concrete materials to foster math concepts and 

language play. You won't need multiple sets of everything, since most 

activities will only involve a few children at a time. 
O Provide a variety of "real books" (magazines, newspapers, and storyboob) 

at every reading level. If you do use reading textboob, do so only as a 

check. Students in a nongraded class also have different reading levels, 

so have a variety of reading materials available. 
D Structure opportunities for older children to tutor younger ones into the 

day. Pair a child at the early edge of acquiring a skill with one who is 

more confident but still needs practice. Or, allow an older student to 

check a younger one's work. 
Z> Involve students in making work plans or "contracts" on a daily, weekly, 

or monthly basis. 

D Allow children to explore the room freely and to choose their activities 

individually or in groups. 
Z> Structure the curriculum around themes that integrate learning 

across content areas. 
O Use plenty of support staff— in art, music, physical education,and special 

needs. Be sure to include this staff in planning curriculum themes. 
Z) Don't sort, track, label, or retain kids. Break down the idea that June is 

"promotion" time. Students can remain in a group until their mastery of 

appropriate skills shows they are ready to move on. 
D Try sharing responsibilities with another teacher if your subject-matter 

expertise lies in different areas. 
O Switch teaching assignments frequently in graded schools. This increases 

empathy and cooperation among teachers, familiarizes them with 

students of different ages, and helps them think of themselves as learners. 
O Train student teachers in many grades, not just one. Include courses in 

early childhood development in their requirements for certification. 

Source: American Eduamr, Summer 1990, American Federation ot Teachers. 



Informed and Educated Teachers and Parents. 

Research has found that understanding and support of the nongraded program by teach- 
ers and parents are the factors most crucial to the program^s success. 

One of the first steps for teachers is to become knowledgeable about nongraded educa- 
tion by reading professional literature and coming to understand the theoretical aspect of 
it, believes Bredecamp of the NAEYC The next piece is to understand the practical side. 

Teachers need opportunities to have interaction with people who also are heading 
toward the nongraded primary. This interaction could be through professional conferences 
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approach can be used to support developmentally appropriate education for young 

children. i i u i 

**Our goal is to have all children learning and all children succeeding and make schools 
user^friendly for the children " says Bredecamp. "We have to look at who the client is— 
whr.t children are like developmentally; what their needs are— not just academically and 
intellectually, but physically, socially, and emotionally. Every child in America should 
love school, not just a few. It must be exciting and challenging for all children." 

Winning parent support* Perhaps the greatest challenge in moving to the nongraded 
school is explaining its benefits to parents. Virtually all parents want the best for their 
children, yet many may not have studied how children learn. 




ATEACHER'S PERSPECTIVE 

"I thirJc administratively a school district has to have its information well 
in hand before the district can expect teachers to flow into it," says multiage 
teacher Marsha McCoy of Stark Elementary School in Texas. 

"If the teadiers are not interested and curious about the program and 
believe it will take off, I don't think it's for them. You have to go slow and 
sure. My principal was behind me 150 percent. Anydiing that happenei- 
he was going to back me up. He was very supportive as our school moved 
into the program. u j w 

"Some teachers can't jump right into it. It s not for everybody. Wc are 
very much like a family. It's a lot like the one-room classroom of olden days. 

"For grading I use portfolios," she says. "Again, this is difficult for some 
teachers who are used to a traditional grade book. It's hard for them to leave 
something like that. j w; 

"My students' portfolios include projects chosen by the students. We sit 
down and go over their v/ork. I also have an assessment form similar to a 
report card that goes home three times widi the portfolios. It's called a self- 
evaluation card. Inside we ask parents to sit with their child and review the 
material. They have to evaluate their progress. For example, if the child's 
penmanship is poor, the child and parent discuss ways the child can 
improve on it." 

Parents are so enthusiastic about McCoy's nongraded program, they must 
apply for their students to be in the class. Last year when students left d\e 
district, the principal held a lottery among parents to fill the vacancies. 

"I have had parents speak for the program" McCoy says. *That was my 
best sales pitch. 1 was on a speaking panel and called my parents to come to 
the school where 1 was speaking and be a part of the audience. They stood 
up and told how their children had gained. It was tremendous. 1 was just 
b*iaming. Now I have parents who go out and speak on behalf of the 
program. 

•*I really feel d:iat motivation in a classroom like this comes from the 
teacher's enthusiasm. The students are going to model the attitude they see 
in their teachers. The students, in turn, gain self-motivation. The enthusi- 
asm goes right back into the students.** 
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Parents' first school memories are usually of elementary grades. Many remember struc- 
tured lessons and rigid routines. They naturally assume that such practices are necessary 
for learning. Building a bridge of understanding about the nongraded primary between 
parents and the school staffs with mutual trust and respect, is crucial for the success of the 
nongraded program. 

Schools may start by assessing the role of parents in the nongraded program. How will 
communications take place between teachers and parents? What is the school climate? 
Are parents encouraged to visit the school? Do they feel welcome when they do? Do par- 
ents feel they have any significant decision-making role? Is the school sensitive to 
demands in the lives of families? 



TEACHING STRATECiES FOR MIXED-ACE CROUPINC 

The Case for Mixed- Age Grouping, by Lilian G. Katz» Demetra Evangelou, 
and jeanette Allison Hartman, notes, "Teaching strategies appropriate for 
mixed-age groups are the same as for any early childhood setting.'* 
However, some strategies deserve special emphasis: 

1. Promoting social development. In a mixed -age class, teachers may have 
to inter\'ene deliberately to stimulate cross-age interaction, especially at 
first. The teacher should: 
3 Suggest that older children assist younger ones and that younger ones 

request assistance from older ones in social situations. 
O Encourage older children to assume responsibility for 

younger ones, and encourage younger ones to rely on older ones. 
^ Uuard against younger children becoming burdens or nuisances for 
older ones. 

3 Help children accept their present limitations. 
3 Help children develop appreciation of their own earlier efforts and 
progress. 

3 Discourage stereotyping by age. 

2* Enhancing emotional development. Evidence shows children respond 
to the feelings and moods of those around them very early in life. Teachers 
can channel this responsiveness in two ways: 

3 Alert children to their peers' need, feelings, and desires. 

O Encourage children to give and to accept comfort from each 
other at times of special stress or anxiety. 

3, Encouraging intellectual development. When the curriculum encour- 
ages children to work together on a variety of tasks, projects, and other 
activities, the teacher can use cross-age interaction for several intellectual 
and cognitive benefits: 

O Alert children to their peers' interests. For example, the teacher might 
ask one child to respond to what another has said simply by asking, 
'*What do you think about that, Annie?" 

O Alert children to their peers' skills, as appropriate. 

3 Encourage children to read to others and to listen to others read. 

3 Help older children think through appropriate roles for younger ones. 

Source: National A.ssociation tor the ^flucjtion of YouiwGbildrcn. VaihinRton, D.C. 



ESTABLISHING A NONCRADED PRIMARY 



DEVELOPING AN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

An educational philosophy will serve as the basis for planning and implementing a 
nongraded primary program. This philosophy should reflect the school's beliefs, values, 
and priorities. 

The following questions and points are modified from the Tennessee Plan for Nongraded 
Elementary Education and are meant to stimulate group discussions: 

1. What do you believe about how children learn? Primary students are active learn- 
ers. They need hands-on exploration and freedom to move and interact with peers and 
adults in conversation and shared tasks and a balance of "work" and "play." Young chil- 
dren learn from each other; they vary widely in level and rate of development in different 
areas. 

2. What do you believe about motivation and what prompts children to learn? 

Elementary children have inborn motivation to understand their world, to have an effect 
on it, and to function competently in it. This motivation varies with individuals and 
changes inform over time. Children respond positively to outside rewards also. What 
rewards are important: praise, recognition, personal satisfaction, material, or symbolic 
compensation? What role do sanctions play and why? 

3. What do you believe children need to learn? Children need a rich, varied environ- 
ment of objects, situations, people, backgrounds, experiences, and skills with which to 
interact. >xhiat is the role of the school in each of these areas? 

4. Who do you believe has the responsibUity and right to be involved in the develop- 
ment and education of young children? Parents have a legal and moral responsibility for 
their children's welfare and development. Schools have a legal and moral responsibility 
to provide an educational environment to all children. What are the rights and responsi- 
bilities of different adults: parents, community members, teachers, and principals? 

5. What do you believe is important about the nature and events within the social, 
physical, and time environment? Elementary students need to be able to move and to 
interact with the environment and with others. How should time be distributed and used? 
What are the space limits of the learning environment (classroom, playground, outdoor 
classroom, parks, businesses, community services)? How will opportunities for students to 
interact be provided? (The Wonder Years, Kentucky Department of Education). 




DIFFERENTWAYS TO CROUP CHILDREN 
OF DIFFERENT ACES 

One key to the success of a multiage classroom is a variety of groupings that 
afford students the chance to advance at their own rate, tutor others, and 
mix with different children. Some types of grouping are: 

D Problem-solving grouping. Learners are grouped around a common 
unsolved topic or problem, such as a group discussion related to the 
main idea of a story. 

D Needs-requirement grouping. Students are instructed in a concept, 
skill, or value, such as extra instruction in consonant blends. 

O Reinforcement grouping. Learners who need more work in a specific 
area or task are grouped together. 

O Interest grouping. Learners who are working on a common activity, 
such as reading poetry aloud, work together. 

D Learning-style grouping. Children with a common pattern of learn- 
ing — for example, through manipulation of objects — work with each 
other. 

Source: Language Am Handbook for Pmuxry-GTode Teachers m Mula-Graded Classrooms. 
Winnipeg, Canada: Manitoba Department o{ Education, 1988 (in American Educator). 



ORGANIZING THE TRANSITION 

As mentioned earlier, organizing a nongraded primary program requires everyone involved 
in the process— teachers, administrators, parents— to plan together and consider carefully 
their needs, the children's needs, and the needs of the whole school community. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are from materials developed by the Kentucky Department of 
Education: 

!• Exploration. Tl\is might be called the awareness stage. The district must help the 
entire school community understand the primary school concept. Change is gradual and 
continuous, and occurs only with understanding, acceptance, and support. 

Engage staff in lively discussions so that everyone will have an opportunity to be 
tuned in. Include parents in this orientation. This is a time for exploration: sharing and 
discussing questions: Why do we need to change? Who is teaching this way and how is it 
going? Identify resources— people, materials, schools— that can provide information and 
guidance. 

Develop a position statement, critical attributes, and resolve key issres. Create a vision 
and a process to shift from a skills-based program. Undertake changes necessary to trans- 
form early elementary education to achieve the vision. Develop group consensus in a writ- 
ten philosophy statement to serve as the school's guide in planning and implementation. 
It should reflect the schools beliefs, values, and priorities (See page 16). 

2, Orientation, Primary, intermediate, and special teachers, as well as librarians, school 
counselors, and support staff, should be involved in all stages of this process, along with 
parents. 
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This stage is the time to build ownership and get ready for the change. It involves the 
development of individual and building-level philosophy (What do I believe about how 
children learn? What does the district believe?), self-study (Where am I as a teacher?, 
What am I already doing that will work well in a nongraded primary? What competencies, 
knowledge, and skills do I need to develop?), and building-level planning (Where are we 
as a staff? What curriculum changes are needed?). , • j i 

Apply information learned from the exploration stage to district, school, and mdividual 
considerations of curriculum and instniction, organization, assessment, and the learning 
environment for primary school. District decision-makers, such as superintendents and 
board members, should be involved in the process. 

Provide opportunities for extensive staff development. Teachers need to learn how to 
become collaborators/ partners and study alternate ways for student grouping and pupil 
movement. Teachers need to be involved in the development and implementation of the 
nongraded model that will be used. , , c c ■ u 

The principal might organize the school into task forces responsible for functions such as 
scheduling visits to resource schools, developing plans for the home/school partnership, 
and revitalizing teaching and learning issues (the teacher as facilitator and the child as an 
active, enthusiastic explorer). 

Develop an action plan that will put in place a systematic process to develop a curricu- 
lum, instnictional method, and a learning environment that will enable students to move 
to the nongraded primary school experience. 

3 Implementation. Implement the action plan. This is a process, not an event. Plans 
must reflect continuous progress, over time. Go slowly and help teachers take steps as they 
are ready. Diversity among teachers, as well as among children, must be acknowledged and 
accepted. Start at a level where teachers are currently working and help them grow from 

Keep parents and the communit\' informed and aware of the nongraded program 
through such activities as open houses. PTA meetings, stories in local newspapers, a 
speakers bureau, public affairs programs, and letters to the home. During the year, sponsor 
success and celebration activities, not only in the school, but in the community. 

Evaluate the action plan throughout the year and make adjustments as needed. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF YOUNC LEARNERS 

D Young children are innately curious and will strive to learn. 
D Playful activity is a natural way of learning. 

D Young children learn by imitating, talking, and interacting with each 

other, as well as with adults. 
D Concrete and multisensory materials arc children's tools tor leammii. 
D Young children can simultaneously acquire knowledge and skills in 

many areas. 
D Learning occurs at different rates. 

Z> Real-life experiences related to the interests of children promote 
learning. 

D Learning impacts the "whole" child, and vice versa. 

Z> Experiencing successes builds a sense of security and self -confidence. 

Siiurcc: Vrof^am Advisor.. May 1991, Kentucky Department (it FJucation. 
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A NONCRADED PRi/AARY IN ACTION 

In 1990, the Kentucky legiolature approved a sweeping school reform pack* 
age that included a statewide preschool program and the elimination of all 
grade levels below fourth grade. The program is called "Primary School,** 
rather than '"Nongraded ftimary School," because the definition and tenets 
requirul by the state's education reform act are broader than the concept of 
"nongradedness.** The primary school in Kentucky is not^graded, but it is 
many other things as well. 

In 1991, Jackson Elementary School in Fort Campbell, Kentucky, 
launched the School of Choice: Graded and Nongraded Program, it fe" 
tures team teaching, developmental placement, and muUiage groapitk .u- 
dents are placed in "families" with a three-year age spa? i, aliowinj^ for u wide 
range of developmental interests and abilities). The graded prog^iam fea- 
tures a variety of teaching methods and a teacher adviser system. 

Both programs emphasize active learning and enrichment activities, says 
Principal Donald E. Rush. He says the program also focuses on the skills 
essential for living successfully in an ever-more complex world. 

Located on a military base, Jackson is part of the Fort Campbell Schools 
and enrolls 906 prekindergarten through fifth-grade children who live on 
the base. Rash says the new program spent approximately $20,000 on in- 
service training alone, including visits to other schools and programs. 

Rush says his interest in nongraded education goes back about 30 ye^rs. 
In moving to the new program, he says, the school suffered all of the 
expected adjustment problems, "It was frustrating until about January when 
people started to get a handle on it and said, *Hey, I can do this.*" Now, he 
says, many teachers who are in the graded program look forward to becom- 
ing involved in the nongraded program. 

In the beginning, Rush explains, teachers were given a choice of whether 
to opt for the graded or the nongraded program. In preparation for the 
change, teachers were given an opportunity to visit programs in other 
school districts. "It was absolutely essential that we visit other schools,** 
Rush says. *We took a series or questions about how a program should be 
implemented. The visits changed the mindset of some teachers. After that 
we spent a year discussing what it would be like in our school. Today, I 
would say that's not long enough. We followed what we thought would be 
the ideal and it still caused us some stress." 

(continued on the next page) 




(continued from prewouspagt^ 
In woiking with parents, Jackson Elementary School held special meet- 
] ings alxxit the new program in the spring and followed with an orienta- 

\ tion for parents in the fell "1 diought we had fully explained die program 

and that was enough,** he adds, **but I was wrong." 

In January a group of parents armounced its intentions to go around the 
school and superintendent to the school board to stop the approach. 
Fortunately, Rush says, "We had just completed a survey of parents and the 
feedback was positive and drew support for the progrartt** 

Jackson Elementary School teacher Faye Gamett supports Rush's views. 
The program works extremely well," she says. "We already had multiage 
grouping. Parents arc an integral part of our system and arc encouraged to 
oflFcr their suggestions. When a chiW needs extra help, we address it as a 
partnership." 

Gamett says that tt-e nongraded program "is not anyming for anyone to 
become apprehensive about. Many of the teachers here have fourd that 
they are more effective in the nonjgraded system. We also have a dynamic 
staff development program. If teachers read or hear about a new concept, 
then we try to find out all we can about it to determine if it will effectively 
help in our new system.** 



BEST COPY /MAILABLE 



PRI/AARY PROGRAM GLOSSARY 



Here are some common terms for persons just starting to learn about the nongraded pri- 
mary program. Many ot these terms were adopted by the Kentucky State Department of 
Education. Individual understanding of these terms may vary. 

Anecdotal Record. 

A written record kept in a positive tone of a child's progress based on milestones partic- 
ular to that child's social, emotional, physical, aesthetic, and cognitive development. 
Recording happens throughout the day while actual activities are occurring. Recordings 
are made when appropriate and are not forced, in other words you may go a few days with- 
out reporting on a particular child if there is nothing that bears recording. 

This method is informal and encourages the use of notes or a checklist with space for 
comments. Continuous notes are recorded about what a child can do and his or her 
achievements, as opposed to what he or she cannot do. Instead of writing "John has been 
a continuous discipline problem. Today he participated in a group for 10 minutes, but 
then started distracting the other students and had to be removed," the anecdotal record 
may read something like '*John contributed attentively in group time for 10 minutes." 

Authentic Assessment. 

An assessment of what the teacher actually wants students to be able to do or under- 
stand. Assessment occurs in the context of normal classroom involvement and reflects the 
actual learning experience. Portfolios, journals, obser\'ations, taped readings, videotapes, 
and conferences are examples. The tasks are frequently open-ended and judgment is 
required to evaluate the level of performance. 

Collaboration. 

Planning, involving, and supporting students by two or more concerned groups — teach- 
ers, aides, itinerant and resource teachers, parents, and community representatives. 

Continuous Progress* 

A student's unique progression through the primary program at his or her own rate with- 
out the comparison of others. Retention, promotion, and assigned letter grades are not 
compatible with this progression. The curriculum and expectations for student perfor- 
mance in a continuous progress program are not linked to the child's age or number of 
years in school. 

Cooperative Learninc. 

An extensively researched instructional method in which students are heterogeneously 
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grouped to produce academic and social gains. Students are individually accountable for 
their learning, yet also experience a sense of interdependency for the success of their 
group. 

Critical Attributes. 

Descriptors that define necessary components of the primary program. They are devel- 
opmentally appropriate educational practices, multiage/multiabiliry classrooms, continu- 
ous progress, authentic assessment, qualitative reporting methods, professional teamwork, 
and positive parent involvement. 

Curriculum Framework. 

A statewide guide to influence curriculum development and instructional decision mak- 
ing at the local level. The framework for Kentucky's Primary Program identifies teaching 
and assessr:ent strategies, instructional material resources, ideas on how to incorporate the 
resources of the community, a directory of model teaching sites, and alternative ways of 
using school time. 

Departmentalized Teachinc. 

Two or more teachers who teach the same children different subjects. For example, 
Teacher A is responsible for reading, soci^\ studies, and art, while Teacher B provides 
math, science, and writing instruction. Tl^e teaching is isolated and does not require any 
collaboration of planning or implementat ^n. This practice is not consistent with the non- 
graded primary^ program. 

Developmental Appropriateness. 

This concept has two dimensions: 

Age appropriateness: Human development research indicates universal, predictable 
milestones of growth and change that occur m children during the first nine years of life. 
These predictable changes occur in all domains of development— physical, emotional, 
social cognitive, and aesthetic. Knowledge of the typical development of children within 
the age span ser\'ed by an educational program provides a framework for teachers to use 
when preparing the learning environment and planning appropriate experiences. 

Individual appropriateness: Each child is a unique person with an individual pattern 
and timing of growth, as well as individual personality, learning style, and family back- 
ground. The curriculum and adults' interactions with children siiDuld be responsive to 
individual differences. Learning in young children is the result of interaction between the 
child's thoughts and experiences with materials, ideas, and people. When these experi- 
ences match the child's developing abilities, and also challenge the child's interest and 




understanding, learning will take place. (The Teacher's Ongoing Role in Creating a 
DevelopmentaRy Appropriate Early Childhood Program, Connecticut Department of 
Education). 



Developmentally Appropriate Educational Practices. 

Those educational practices and curriculum components that coincide with and foster 
developmental appropriateness. These would include an integrated curriculum, active 
child involvement and interaction, use of manipulatives and multisensory activities, a bal- 
ance of teacher-directed and child-initiated activities, varied instructional strategies, and 
flexible groupings and regroupings. 

Developmentally Appropriate Environments. 

Settings that coincide with and foster children's developmental growth— tables or 
grouped desks instead of rows of separated desks, easily accessible shelves with varied mate- 
rials for a wide range of uses, and a home-like setting. 

Family Croupino. 

A ^oup of students who stay with the same classmates and teacher(s) for more than one 
year For example, in a multiage grouping of six-, seven^, and eight-year-olds, approxi- 
mately a third of the class would stay the same, a third would move to fourth grade, and a 
third would be new to the class. A child could be in this class for three years. 

Flexible Croupino. 

A combination of homogeneous and heterogeneous grouping on an ad hoc basis. 

Heterogeneous Croupino. 

The grouping of children based on their differences — age, sex, race, or achievement. A 
heterogeneous group would be composed of girls and boys of mixed ages and abilities. 

Homogeneous Croupino. 

The grouping of children based on their similarities, such as age, ability, or test scores. 
For example, John may be in Mrs. Smith's room because he is seven years old, and this is 
his second year of school. He is in the red reading group because he is a good reader, but 
receives special tutoring in math because his standardized test score was lower than a par- 
ticular number. John was homogeneously grouped each time. This practice is not consis- 
tent with a nongraded primary program. 

Integrated Curriculum. 

Cutting across subject matter lines to bring together various curricular content areas in a 
meaningful and true-to-life association. Theme study is a technique for integrating curric- 
ula, but not all integrated curricula revolve around a theme. NX^oie language and writing 
across the corriculum are examples of integrated approaches that may or may not involve a 
thematic approach. 

Integration/Correlation. 

Teaching strategies where concepts and skills from several content areas are taught 
simultaneously with a panicular theme, topic, or project. When the natural connections 
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among the various content areas are recognized and teaching is structured to acknowledge 
and reinforce them, integration or correlation occurs. In integration, there are no content 
boundaries. When subject areas remain discrete, but a common theme serves as the orga- 
nizer for developing instmction in each, then correlation is occurring. 

Literature-Based Snstruction. 

A strategy for teaching reading using literamre as the foundation. The language arts 
components (spelling and grammar) and content areas are taught around a particular book 
or piece of literamre. From this base, skill development and related activitie^ evolve. 
Multiple copies of books that represent a wide range of literary categories— fiction, nontic 
tion-fiction, and poetry— are essential. 

Manipulatives. , , , 

Concrete or hands-on instnictional materiaU and games used in the cla^room to intro- 
duce and reinforce skilU (especially in math). The use of manipulatives is deve opmentally 
appropriate for young children who need to learn by using real objects. Examples include 
geometric puzzles, building blocks, and measuring cups. 

NONCRADED (UnCRADED). r . j 

Term used to describe schools, classes, or curricula, without concern for the grades a 
child is in school, such as first, second, or third grade (not to be confused with the elimina- 
tion of letter grades). 

Noncraded(Uncraded) Primary School. 

A school with a flexible system for grouping children together regardless of age and 
number of years in school. Extensive efforts are made to adapt instmctton to individual 
differences. 

Performance Assessment. 

Assessment based on a child's acmal performance within the context of the cla^room, 
as opposed to assessment from tests or written assignments that could differ from the pro- 
cesses a child used while learning the material. 

Positive Parent Involvement. . , , . u 

The establishment of productive relationships between the school and the home to 
enhance communication, promote understanding, and provide opportunities for children 
to interact with people, places, and things in their immediate environment and beyond. 

Professional Teamwork. 

Members of the professional staff have regular oppommities to exchange information 
and ideas and cooperatively plan the instmctional progiam. They may use team or collab- 
orative teaching and peer coaching to meet the needs of the stuaents and provide support 
and assistance for each other. 

Qualitative Reportinc METHODS. , , ■ 

Regular home-school communications describing how and what the child is learning, 
individual accomplishments, interests, abilities, and attitudes. Progress is related in terms 
of the continuous growth and development of the whole child in noncomparative ways. 
Reporting encompasses fonnats such as fonnal naoative report cards, conferences, portfo- 
lios, journals, videotapes, and anecdotal records. 
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Team Teaching. 

Two or more teachers who plan, teach, aiid support each other with common and 
agreed upon roles and responsibilities. They teach to a combined group of students, which 
may be grouped and regrouped. 

Theanatic Approach to Curriculum. 

An approach to learning that motivates students to investigate interesting ideas from 
multiple perspectives. The central theme becomes the catalyst for developing concepts, 
generalizations, skills, and attitudes. The rationale is grounded in a philosophy that young 
children learn most efficiently when they perceive subjects as worthy of their time, atten- 
tion, and inquir>'. These themes may be broad-based or narrow in scope, may be used in 
designated classes or the whole school, and may last for a few weeks to several months. 

Tracking. 

Designated groupings, which can last through the duration of schooling, reflecting stu- 
dents' abilities or interests. There may be tracks for slow, average, and fast learners. In high 
school, there may be nracks for college-bound and vocational education students. This 
practice is not consistent with the nongraded primary program. 

Valued Outcome. 

Ability to complete tasks that have application to "real life" and are valued by the stu- 
dent and the adult world (Council on School Performance Standards). 

Whole Lanouaoe. 

A dynamic, evolving philosophy with the core being the understanding that listening, 
speaking, writing, and reading are not isolated for study but penneate the whole curricu- 
lum. Language is taught as a "whole," not by fragmented skills. Teachers and children 
take significant responsibility for learning and are involved actively in all the processes 
(listening, speaking, writing, and reading) at all times. 
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